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NOTICE. 


‘Untess the unexpected happens, the next 
number (March 31) will be the last weekly 
issue of ‘N. & Q.’—at least, until the con- 
clusion of the War. It will be remembered 
that in 1915, rather than allow me to 
accept an offer which was made to purchase 
the copyright, certain contributors raised a 
sum of money as guarantee against loss in 
“carrying on.” The amount then collected 
is now so nearly exhausted that I am faced 


with the possibility of having to stop publi- 


cation altogether unless expenses are at once 
reduced. 1 much regret that the change 
has become so imminent before acquainting 
our readers with its necessity. The reason 
for this is that the contributor who was 
most active in raising the Guarantee Fund 
asked me to delay making any announce- 
ment for a month, before the conclusion of 
which he hoped to be able to render it 
possible to continue the weekly issue. In 
addition to the voluntary work thus under- 
taken on behalf of the paper, he generously 
agreed to find £20 towards the expenses that 
would be incurred during the interval. The 
time has now expired, and I regret to 
say that he has been unsuccessful in his 
endeavour. 


T have put before those who contributed 
tothe Guarantee Fund the following four 
suggestions which were made to me :— 

(1) That a small private company should 
be formed among the contributors. 


(2) That ‘N. & Q.’ should be issued monthly 
instead of weekly. 

(3) That the size of the paper should be 
reduced to 16 pages weekly. 

(4) That the price should be raised from 
4d. to (2) 6d. weekly. 

The response so far received points con- 
¢clusively to the monthly issue—not so much 
because of the number who regard such a 
course as the least of the evils, as because 
nearly all those who favour it have already 
sent contributions towards making it pos- 
sible. It is proposed that the monthly issue 
shall take the form of a 32-page paper, 
published at 6d.on the 15th. It will be 
enlarged or curtailed as circumstances permit 
or necessitate. 

I can only hope that the friends of 
“N. & Q.’ will enable us to make the change 
4s successful as is possible in the very trying 
‘circumstances at present obtaining. 

J. Epwakp FRancIs, 
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PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD 
IN 1756. 


Tue diary which follows came into my hands 
from the same source and under the circum- 
stances stated in my previous communica- 
tions (see ante, p. 89). The writer of the 
present diary was apparently a naval officer 
whose particular duty was the inspection of 
dockyards, as the writer of the former diary 
was probably a military engineer officer. 
Neither has signed his name—which, after 
all, is only what one would expect, for one 
never does sign one’s name to a diary unless 
it be official. But the naval man fortu- 
nately has given the date in full, whereas the 
military man left it to be discovered by 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ Probably the 
identity of the former could be ascertained 
at the Admiralty if the officials of that 
department had not just now weightier 
matters to occupy all their time. 

“‘ Muddling through ” seems to have been 
the order of the day in the reign of King 
George II., as it has been on different 
occasions in more recent reigns, and “‘ good 
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Husbandry” as much to be commended 
then as it is essential now. The ‘“‘ combing- 
out’ process, too, had to be applied to 
Government departments, as it is said to 
have been of late. 

The diary fills fourteen pages out of the 
twenty-three contained in a note-book, 
bound in leather, of the same size and shape 
as the military diary. On the inside of the 
cover the diarist has made some pencil notes 
for his own guidance in the inspection 
of Portsmouth Dockyard. These he has 
entered again in ink on the first page. He 
has also made a list of some of his Majesty’s 
ships. They areas follows: Union, Neptune, 
Amelia, Royal William, Pembrook (sic), 
Achilles (sic), Sunderland, Preston, Glasgow, 
Coventry. 

The notes in ink, which are divided by 
horizontal lines, run :— 


Memoranda....(the rest illegible) 
Portsmouth the 9k Oct. 1756 
Iron Ballast for ships in hand is it provided. 


The Yard how stored with Timber plank 
Deals &. 


The Yard how stocked with Sails Cordage 
Canvass Hemp. Hemp how stock’d 


can Portsmouth make a large Anchor for the 
Royal Will™ or any Other ship of that Class. 


how is the N° of servants to y® works ship- 
wrights. 


Painting Leather Buckets, Marking sails & how 
practised 


Tops for y® ships, if made by y*® contracter how 
finished and y® price 


To take a View of the Out Stores 


wit. take a View of the ships Neptune and Royal 
m 


To consider what may be done the Insueing year 
on takeing in the ground to the Northward of the 
Yard for Building a slip for 74 Gun Ships and 
upwards. 

What is the next ship in Harbour that may be 


taken into the Dock likely to be repair’d at a small 
expence. 


Will it be for the Advantage of the Service to 
Repair the Boyn as she* (if she can be Repair’d) 
or Cutt her down to 70 Gun Ship. 


At the end of the book are two notes in 
pencil :— 

“Thomas Shepperd Shipwright in Portsmouth 
Yard a very good man to have a Ser*tfor Mr. Lock. 


“A Lott No. ? lays in the way belongs to 
ney Guard purchased the 5th June is paid 
or.” 


* “Ts” omitted. 


DIARY. 


9th Oct. 1756. Set out on a Visit from ye 
N.O. [i.e., Navy Office] to his Majestys Yard at 
Portsmouth on Saterday the 9 and got to 
Portsmouth on Sunday about half an Hour past. 
12 of the 10%, Dined at the Fountain Tavern 
and went down into the Yard in the Afternoon,.— 
found the Royal Sovereign in the great Dock, the- 
Biddiford in the Bason Dock and Bolton* Yacht 
in the South Dock. 

Leaks complaind of in the Royal Sovereign 
likely proceeded from the Butts in Midships just: 
under water that by falling of the Ship when she 
was put out of the Dock at Chatham from 
straight Blocks Open’d and slack’d—the Oakham 
Caulkers found the Hudding End Open by which: 
the boring [?] of the Hawses and Cheeks [? checks] 
were Obliged to be taken off. 

Spent the remainder of the Afternoon on going 
round y® Yard and discourseing the Officers on 
buisness. 

On Monday the 10th} went into y® Yard from 
Portsmouth, Visited the Royal William in the 
Double Dock aang and Cutting down to a 
84 Gun Shi the Timbers were in the Ship 
plank’d up from 6 or 8 strakes under the wall to: 
y° top of the Side, and laying the upper Deck— 
and as few Beams of either Deck remain to be 
shifted am of Opinion the Ship may be got ready 
for Sea by the latter end of March next. 

About 12 O’clock went on Board the Neptune 
of 90 Guns proposed to be Launch’d in Decembt 
next, her works are very forward most that remain 


, are those in the Hold, as far as I could Observe 


by the little time I was on board of her every 
thing appears pretty well, she is by the same- 
Dimensions and Body as the Union lately launch’d 
at Chatham, has a Figure of Neptune sitting on 
a Sea Lyon has a very long Head, Ship looks short,. 
and confirms the Opinion that 90 Gun Ships. 
should certainly be five feet longer, and six inches 
deeper in the Hold, or at least 175.0 and 21.0 deep. 
long and heavy Figure Heads should not he 
admitted to any ships under a Ist Rate.t 

From the Neptune took a View of the ground to- 
the Northward of the yard where the Ballast 
is kept and as the Bason slips will not be proper 
to build a larger ship on or from whence they can 
be launch’d with safety than a 60 or small 70,. 
and there is but one slip in the yard on which a 
larger can be built, am of Opinion as the ships of 
war are so much increased in their Dimensions 
and so great an Addition is made to the N° of 
74 Gun Ships, another slip should be added to the 
Yard at Portsmouth that may be fitt for building 
any of those of 74 and uppwards upon, and no 
place in the front of y® yard admitting thereof, it 
will be for the advantage of the Yard in future 
Service to take in to the Yard such an additional 
quantity to the Northward as may be proper for 


* Evidently called after the Duke of Bolton, 
better known in the Navy as Rear-Admiral Lord 
Harry Powlett. 

} This is a mistake of the diarist for ‘ 11th.” 
See ‘“‘ Wednesday the 13th ”’ later. 

t The dimensions of the Royal Sovereign, 100 
guns, were 175 feet in length by 50 feet 34 inches 
in beam and 20 feet 1 inch indepth. She was built 
in 1729. See the ‘ gag’ of the Navy,’ by Sir W. 
Laird Clowes, vol. iii. p. 12. 
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that Service as there is fine Water there and the 
said work appears to be attended with no great 
expences and will be an —- to the 
Yard—therefore desire Mr. Allen would prepare 
a Plan of such part thereof to be done the next 
Year as shall be sufficient for the slip and room 
round it for Framing the Ship which may come up 
above the length of the Forge Stacks. 

In the Afternoon of Monday took a View of the 
Outstores which in general lay pretty well most 
of the Rough Timbers run between 100 and 60 feet 
meetings but little above—a want of 4° planks 
English, of 3'"* and under a pretty good stock. 

Tuesday in the Morning went to take a View 
of Hospital at Hasler, found the Cesteren try’d 
to form the Necessarys into kind of Water Closets, 
pretty sweet tho’ am of Opinion this Method will 
not Intirely cure y® Nuisance complain’d of, as 
many persons may use it and if the Water is not 
let out very Often, the filth swiming about in the 
water will still be Offensive, and indeed I con- 
ceited the whole Building has an Odd kind of a 
smell very disagreeable, and from the appearance 
of this place am of Opinion no building should be 
larger than would contain 500 sick in one Range, 
but even less than that would certainly be better, 
and if small low buildings of but one story and to 
contain two Wards, and a little way detach’d from 
one another, so that any Infectious distemper 
would be sooner stop’d, the patients have a better 
air for their recovery and might with equal con- 
venecy [sic] be attended if the Offices were 
properly disposed for them. 

The Surgeons houses were all most up to the 
Height, and the ground Open’d for y® foundations 
and Cellars, allmost y® whole length of the 
South-east wing—in discoursing Mt Turner the 
Surveyour over these works he is of Opinion, that 
as there is no manner of Occasion for springing 
Arches over the Cellars that plain floors form’d of 
Beam and Joysts will be sufficient and make a 
great Saveing on the expence—am, of his Opinion 
and Desired that he would propose the Same. 

On the whole I think this Building very ex- 
pensive and not so well adapted to the conveniency 
of recovering sick seamen brought on shoar from 
ships as a less would be. 

From the Hospital I went on Board the Alcide 
a French ship of warr of 64 Guns taken before the 
Warr*—and found her with all the Guns on board, 
she appears to be [sic] have been almost a New 
Ship when taken but lays in a bad condition, very 
dirty, Hold in a sad condition, Sides and Decks 
very bare of stuff, and by the neglect of proper 
management by laying as she has done since 
taken have received a good deal of damage—her 
lowt deck Guns seems rather larger than the 
English 24 pounders and upper rather larger than 
the 12 pounders. She has Lodgeing and Hanging 
knees of Iron and I think had no thick waterways 
bolted through the Side as in general the French 
Ships have, has Iron Standards between every 
two Ports with Bolts wrought with Collar heads 
and fay’d on shoals, all her quick work spirtsitting 
are fasten’d with nails only—Quarter Deck and 
Fore Castle is knee’d with wooden knees very large 


* The Alcide was captured June 8, 1755, off 
Louisbourg by the Dunkirk, 60 guns, and the 
Torbay, 74, after a brisk action (see Clowes). 
War was declared! between England and France 
on May 18, 1756. 


and badly wrought—and as farr as I can Judge 
from her appearance and Manner that French: 
ships are in general built, she will not be worth 


more to the Government than about five Guineas: 


a Ton for Hull Masts and Yards. 

However as we want Ships of her Class, tis 
pity she should lay as she does. 

The Boyn of 80 Guns seems to be the only ship: 
by her appearance that any use can be made of,- 
and if her Repair when Opened does not turn out 
too expensive, am of Opinion it will be most for 
the advantage of the service to cutt her down and 
(make) a Seventy four Gun Ship of her. 

The Hind a 24 Gun Ship lately paid off will I 
hope be put into condition for the Sea by a smail. 
Repair, and according thereto desired M* Allen 
would propose to the Board the takeing her into» 
the South Dock the next Ship—and the Boyn into: 
the South Dock when the Royal Will™ goes out.. 

Came on shoare at the Yard about One O clock 
had a State of the Labourers deliverd to me as: 
disposed of to ca on y® several works of the- 
Yard amongst which found a great waste of men 
station’d on places where the Service could not 
want them, appointed to meet y® Officers thereon,. 
and to take a View of y® Store House for Cordage- 
Sails & Hemp in the Afternoon. 

Dined at the Fountain Tavern and about three: 
O Clock went again into the Yard, took a View 
of the upper Story in the long Store house for an 
appartment for the Riggers as the Master atten- 
dants complaind their present Rigging House did 
not afford sufficient room to work, and the place 
the(y) had below, was wholy fill’d (with) Hemp, 
found the said upper Story would do very wel¥ 
and accordingly desired that half in length might 
be appropriated to that Service whilst the Warr- 
continued. 

The Middle loft of this Building is filled in a 
very good manner of stowing sails, but as the- 
lower part is wholy fill’d with Hemp and there was 
room wanted to put the Dutch cargo in, the North 
End was taken for that use—the Ist Floor I 
mention’d before was fill’d with Hemp from the 
Contractor and held about 900 Tons—there is now 
in store about 2000 exclusive of the 80 unloading: 
from the Dutch Hoy, the Hemp houses when 

uite fill’?d will show about 2100. The Dutch 

emp is Petersburgh and very good of its kind as 
are all the Mast [? Masts], which have yet been 
deliverd. 

There is in Store about 600 Tons of Cordage: 
Cables & and by what may be collected from 
former expence, there will be wanted for a Supply 
of Store above what can be made in their own 
Rope house at least 1100 Tons. 

Of which between 80 and 100 Tons may be 
made at Pool which the Officers think to be very 
good such of it as they have rec4. 

The remainder must be sent from the Con- 
tractors in y® River. 

The Inn Stores [? ‘‘in”’ stores—as ome to 
“out” stores ; but the word has three letters] at. 
Portsmouth lay in, good Order, the(y) have 
upws of 200 spare sails, but very few of them 
Corses [?] and Topsails, of which some should be- 
sent them as soon as those providing for exporta- 
tion are finish’d. 

On viewing the sail loft the Master sailmaker- 
Observed how much the work of the loft was 
increased by continually altering ships sails, that 
the Method the Captains were now got into of 
Cutting the Leeches of their Topsails very hollow: 
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~was a very bad way, as it deprived the Sail of the 
assistance of the Bolt rope & 

In the Evening went with the Officers into the 
Clerk of y* Surveys Office, took into consid® 
‘the disposition of the Labourers—found too man 
attending on Officers, and in stations whic 
Intirely deprived the Governmt of the benefitt of 
‘their Service. Desired the Officers would take off 
from Stations in which they could be of no manner 
-of use and Joyn them to the Body of Active 
Labourers. 

Recommended to the Officers good Husbandry 
in their Several departments and took my leave 
on Tuesday evening. 

Wednesday the 13th went on board the 
Commys™ yacht and turn’d down through 
Spithead and as far to the westw‘ as about 
Two mile below Cows, where the Yacht was 
‘brought to an Anchor Oposite to Leap at the 
mouth of the Bewly River and from thence 
about } past 3 proceeded in the Barge up the 
River to Bucklers hard where Mt Adams is Build- 
ing the Coventry of 28 Guns by Contract, which 
is about 4} mile above Leap got there about } past 
4 took a View of the said Ship, found the Walls 
abont and the Bottom about 4 gg up, Timber 
of the Frame in general white young sound 
‘Timber, plank [? s] wrought Irregular, and badly 
4ay’d to which appear’d to be from want of care 
in Dubbing the Timbers Several of them being 
furr’d which should have been let out, and One 
Frame in the loff of the Starboard Bow too slack 
or rather y* Timber on each Side of him wanted to 
‘be beat away to fetch him. Hawse piers [?] very 
wai [? wainy] and sappy in so much that 
nothing could be done but takeing the Two Middle 
pieces on each side out. 

Overseer and Officers from Portsmouth who 
Inspect the said Ship much in fault to Suffer a 
Certificate to be given for the payment seeing 
‘such deficiencys and bad work, the Overseer should 
never be Employ’d again on any Other Ship his 
name is Snooks. 

The work displeased me came away angry about 
ne 5 and as the Tide and Wind was against 

e yacht and it was unsafe to attempt going up 
to Southhampton in her the people undertook to 
carry me from Bucklers hard to Southhampton in 
the t which in Order to save time was very 
agreeable to me and according’ altho’ very dark 
and Tide against us part of the way we landed at 
the Ferry call’d Itchener about 9 O’clock and from 
thence walk’d to Southhampton. Men had a 
hard row of it, they haveing from their leaving the 
ence to their getting to the Ferry in South- 

mpton River Row’d full 22 mile. 

Thursday the 14 Set out from Southhampton to 
Northam where the Resolution of 74 Guns is 
building by Contract by Mt Henery Bird Junt. 

found the ship with all the Floor Timbers in but 
one Eight or Ten Frames up on each side and a 
great many more ready to get up, work and 
Materials as far as was done was good in its kind 
and every way equal to what would be expected 
but the Ship stands in a very dirty place and the 
River into which she is to (be) launch’ very 
narrow, and will require a Dock to be dugg 
Opposite to where she stands to give her liberty 
to run off the Launch, and then must be brought 
fore and aft the River and Moord head and stern 
untill the next Tyde if she cannot with safety be 
to y® Ferry which is about 


trans down 
# mile lower down where the River is a good deal 


broader, however I do not think this place at all 
pooner for Building so large a Ship, and as I find 

y Mr Bird that the Timber suitable for her must 
be brought about sixteen mile can see very little 
inducement there is for Building on such a place 
there being no Timber fitt for her in that Neigh: 
bourhood, the Country round Southhampton js 
very woody as also about Bucklers hard but it 
appears to be all small—in Fifty or Sixty Years 
if the Timber was left to grow would be a fine 
Nursery for producing a great quantity fitt for 
Naval uses. 

From Northam proceeded to Alsford and so to 
London in the Southhampton road and got to the 
Navy Yard Office on Fraiday [sic] Even of the 15th, 


Here this diary of a week ends, but on the 
next page there begins what was evidently 
intended to be the record of another tour 
of inspection. There is, however, but a 
single entry :— 

“Set out from the Navy Office on Tuesd. 

22 Feb. 1757,” 
and the diary was never kept, or it was kept 
and completed in another book. 

Penry Lewis. 


‘FLEETWOOD GENEALOGICAL 
PUZZLE.’ 


Wir reference to the article under the 
above heading in 10 8. xii. 362, the following 
notes on the Fleetwood family may be of 
interest, though the mystery as regards 
the date of General Charles Fleetwood’s 
death and his descendants does not yet 
seem to be satisfactorily explained. 

The birth and baptism of Smith Fleet- 
wood, son of Charles Fleetwood, are re- 
corded at Feltwell Parish Church as under :— 


Anno Domini 1647. 

“Bapt. Smyth Fleetwood Smyth ye sonne 
of Charles Fleetwood & Frances his wife was 
baptised July 29 nomini dedit by Solomon 
Smyth armitly. 

“Nat. Bdom Smyth Fleetwood filius ejusdem 
Caroli Fleetwood armig....natus erat apud 
Fleetwood febr 9° 1644.” 


The entry is very indistinct and difficult 
to decipher. 

In_Blomefield’s ‘History of Norfolk,’ 
vi. 325, under “ Pedigree of Smith Family,” 
the following statement is made :— 


“* Thomas Smith of Winston, Esq., died 6 June, 
1639, was buried in Churchyard of Gillingham, 
All Saints, and left a daughter Frances, who 
married Charles Fleetwood of Newington. In 
1648 Simon Smith of Winston settled the Smith 
estate on Charles and Frances Fleetwood. This 
Charles was the son to Major-General Charles 
Fleetwood, so well known in the usurpation. 
They were succeeded by their son Smith Fleet- 
wood, who married Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Hartopp (Baronetage, vol. i. p.361). This Smith 
Fleetwood was buried by his father at Stoke 
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— 


Newington. Charles Fleetwood, son and heir of 
Smith Fleetwood, died unmarried,and the estate 
descended to Smith Fleetwood his brother of 
Wood-Dalling, who was buried there 28 Oct., 
1726, aged 52. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Athill (since married to John Gibson, Esq.), 
and had one daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Fountain Elwin, gent., of Twining, where he was 
buried by Fleetwood his only child in 1735, but 
Elizabeth his wife was buried at Dalling, 9 Dec., 
1732, in the 22nd year of her age; on the achieve- 
ment for her in this church are the arms of 
Elwin impaling Fleetwood. On her death the 
estate went to her aunts, for, besides aforesaid 
2 sons, Smith Fleetwood had by Mary Hartopp 
6 daughters :— 

1. Mary, mar. Abraham Coveney. D. 1720, 
s.p., buried at Dalling. 

3. Elizabeth. d. unmar. 1728. 

4, Caroline, d. unmar. at Newington. 

5. Anne, mar. Wm. Gogney, and d.s.p. at 
Booton. 

“So that Irmingland is now owned by the 
second sister, Mrs. Frances, and the 6th sister, 
Mrs. Jane Fleetwood, who are both single and 
live at Stoke Newington.” 

With reference to the above the following 
entries in Feltwell and Stoke Newington 
Registers are interesting :— 

Feltwell. 

Marriage. Oct. 16, 1666. Smith Fleetwood, 
Esq., and Mary Hartopp. 

Marriage. Nov. 8, 1666. Sir John Hartopp, 
Bart., and Elizabeth Fleetwood. 

Stoke Newington. 

Marriage. Feb. 21, 1677. Mary Fleetwood 

and Nathaniel Carter. 


Burials. 

Mary ‘ -- 1680 
Bridget 1681 
Anne 1683 
Smith 1708 
Elizabeth 1728 
a Elan 1731 
af Carolina 1744 
Jane as ae 1761 


If Blomefield is correct in his statement 
that the Charles Fleetwood who married 
Frances Smith was son of Major-General 
Charles Fleetwood, and not the General 
himself, it rather upsets the facts as they 
have been understood up to the present. 
In this connexion it should be remembered 
that Blomefield was writing at a time when 
Frances and Jane Fleetwood were still alive, 
and he probably obtained this information 
from these two ladies at first hand. His 
Statement is further borne out somewhat 
by the two entries of burials of a Charles 
Fleetwood in 1675 and 1676, and also by 
the fact that the will of Charles Fleetwood, 
father of Smith Fleetwood, extracts from 
which are given below, is dated Jan. 10, 


1689, and was proved by Smith Fleetwood 
on Nov. 2, 1692. 


Will of Charles Fleetwood, Esq., of Stoke 
Newington. 

Mentions the following: Daughter Lady Eliza- 
beth Hartopp, daughter Carter, cousin Ler | 
Nathyon, his last dear wife, son and heir Smit 
Fleetwood, and son [son-in-law ?] Bondish. He 
makes Sir John Hartopp his trustee, and his son 
Smith Fleetwood sole executor. The will is- 
dated Jan. 10, 1689, and was proved by Smit 
Fleetwood, Nov. 2, 1692. 


Will of Cromwell Fleetwood. 


Administration of above was granted to the 
relict Elizabeth Fleetwood, Sept. 20, 1688, of 
Barthampstone, co. Hertford. 


Will of Smith Fleetwood, Esq., of Irmingland Halk 
in co. Norfolk, son and heir of Charles Fleet- 
wood, late of Stoke Newington, co. Middle-- 
sex, Esq. (132 Abbott). 

He asks to be buried by his former wife in 
parish church of Stoke Newington. He leaves. 
to Ellen his beloved wife the diamond craft he 
gave her before marriage, and his picture set in 
gold; also diamond ring, gold watch, and alb 
the silver plate she brought him, with ebon 
cabinet painted with landsky [the Fleetwo 
cabinet, perhaps ?], also coach and four horses. 

He bequeaths to his son Charles Fleetwood 
all the copyhold lands, &c., for life, with re- 
mainder to his first, second, third, fourth, and. 
fifth sons in order mentioned. Also to his son 
Charles Fleetwood his library of books, which. 
he urges him to read. 

To his son Smith Fleetwood various lands in. 
Norfolk, manor of Barsham, &c. 

He bequeaths to Sir John Hartopp and John 
Proby, of Elton Hall in co. of Huntingdon, Esq., 
manor or lordship of Burrough, also Burrou 
Castle in co. of Suffolk. 

He refers to an indenture dated Jan. 23, 1670, 
made by his father Charles Fleetwood unto the 
said Smith Fleetwood, Thomas Pollul, Esq. 
(since deceased), and Thomas Bendish, Esq.,. 
therein named of the one part, and Sir John. 
Hartopp and Lady Elizabeth Hartopp of the 
other part, in which are mentioned manor of 
North Clonsham and Clonsham Magna in co.. 
Suffolk ; also 6,0001. left to him by his father- 
Charles Fleetwood, lately deceased, to be raised 
from certain manors,and paid into the hands of 
his wife Ellen and his two sons Charles and Smith. 
He also mentions sisters Lady Elizabeth Hartopp- 
and Carter, wife of Mr. Nathaniel Carter; brother 
Henry Frereton, Esq.; sister Mrs. Bridget Ben- 
dish and brother Thomas Bendish. 

Administration was granted on May 15, 1729, 
to Jane Fleetwood, daughter, and sons Charles 


and Smith Fleetwood, and wife Ellen Fleetwood.. 


Will of Catherine Fleetwood of parish of 
St. George the Martyr, spinster. 
Mentions brothers John and William Fleet- 
wood and nieces Mary and Sarah Austell. ted 
Aug. 14, 1728. 


Will of Elizabeth Fleetwood of Armingland in 

co. Norfolk, spinster (263 Brook). ‘ 

Asks to be buried with her father and mother 

in the parish of Stoke Newington. Mentions the 
following :— 


Brothers : Charles and Smith Fleetwood. 
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Sisters : ase fy Frances, Carolina, Ann, and 
Jane Fleetwood. 

Sir John Hartopp. 

Her cousins, sons and daughters of Sir John 
Hartopp, viz., John, Mary, Elizabeth, Frances, 
Ann, Bridget, Dortha, and Martha. 

Cousins : Ann Barton, Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 

Mother Ellen Fleetwood. 

Dated April 29, 1710 ; proved Aug. 10, 1728. 


‘Will of Sarah Fleetwood of Chediston, or Cheston, 
in co. Suffolk, widow (142 Tennison). 

Mentions the following: Nephew Richard Jen- 
‘kenson of Chediston, Esq.; latter’s eldest son 
Richard Jenkenson. Also He’ Jenkenson, 
son of her late nephew Henry Jenkenson de- 
eased. Also her cousins Dorothy Barlow, 
Penelope Newport, Martha Ewen. 

Dated Sept. 21, 1716; codicil dated Sept. 18, 
1717; proved July 7, 1718. 


Will of Smith Fleetwood of Erminglands, 

co. Norfolk, gent. (238 Price). 

Directs that his debts should be paid out of 
this part in the 6,000. left by his dear father 
now deceased, now in the hands of his brother 
‘Charles Fleetwood, Esq. Mentions his wife 
Elizabeth Fleetwood and daughter Elizabeth. 
‘He makes the former his sole executrix. 


Will dated June 28, 1714; proved by Elizabeth 
‘Gibson (the relict), Sept. 6, 1733, and by the Rev. 
Abraham Coveney, on the death of Elizabeth 
‘Gibson, on Nov. 13, 1762. 


Will of Charles Fleetwood of Irmingland, 
co. Norfolk, Esq. (11 Brook). 

Bequeaths to Sir John Hartopp of Bedford 
‘Rowe in parish of St. Andrew’s in Holbourne, 
‘in co. of Middlesex, and to Sir Nathaniel Gold 
of Newington in co. of Middlesex, all lands, 
woods, &c., in counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
He makes these two his executors and trustees. 
He bequeaths to Sir John Hartopp, Sir Nathaniel 
“Gold, and to the sisters of Sir John Hartopp ten 
pounds apiece. 

his brother-in-law Abraham 


To his sister Ann, wife of William Gogney, 


“$007. 

Makes bequests also to his sisters Elizabeth, 
Frances, Carolina, and Jane Fleetwood. 

To his niece Elizabeth Fleetwood, daughter of 
brother Smith Fleetwood, full sum of 
Po dated March 14, 1726; proved March, 


Coveney 


Will of Elizabeth Fleetwood of Northampton 
(236 Marlboro’). 
Mentions her sons Miles, Charles, and William 
‘Fleetwood, and her daughter Anne Benson. 
Will dated Feb. 26, 1719 ; proved Dec. 2, 1722. 
"Will of Elizabeth Fleetwood, wife of John Fleet- 
wood, Harrington Street in parish of St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell, co. Middlesex (474 Ely). 
Dated May 15, 1786 ; proved June 9, 1808. 


Some of the wills above mentioned have 
‘probably nothing to do with the family of 
eral Charles Fleetwood, but I have 
ancluded them in case they are of interest. 
‘hey are all at Somerset House. 


Other Fleetwood wills and administra- 
tions that might be of interest are at 
Somerset House as under :— 


Ann Fleetwood, London, 1640 (23 Coventry), 
Thomas Fleetwood, Middlesex, 1640 (27 
Coventry). 


Sir Miles Fleetwood, Knt., London, May, 
1641 (administration). 

Ann Fleetwood, Bucks, May, 1718 (adminis- 
tration). 

Dame Mary Fleetwood, Middlesex, Sept., 1720 
(194 Shalles). 

Thomas Fleetwood, Esq., Stafford, Jan., 1725 


(administration). 

John Fleetwood, Surrey, Dec., 1725 (250 
Romney). 

George Fleetwood, Southampton, Oct., 1728 
(289 Brook). 


James Fleetwood, London, March, 1808 (130 
Collingwood). 

In connexion with the Fleetwood; of 
Stoke Newington it would be interesting 
to know the parentage of the following Mr. 
Fleetwood, the notification of whose death 
appears in The Gentleman's Magazine, 1764, 

. 450: 


p 
Mr. Fleetwood, ext. 86, at Newington, Surrey, 
8th Sept., 1764.” 
H. E. 


JACOB, THE WONDER-WORKING 
FRENCH ZOUAVE. 


Apropos of the recent series of articles by 
Harold Ashton in The Daily Maii describing 
his interviews with palmists, crystal-gazers, 
fortune-tellers, and others of that tribe, and 
the prosecution and subsequent conviction 
of some of them, it may be recalled that 
there appeared in The Illustrated Times, 
Sept. 7, 1867,a woodcut engraving of “ The 
Wonder - Working French Zouave Jacob, 

with the following interesting account of 
him :— 

“The last excitement in Paris is a non-com- 
missioned officer of Zouaves named Jacob, a 
Jew, who is said to have performed the most 
astonishing cures by the simple potency of his 
word; and can tell what is the matter with 
every patient at a glance. According to popular 
rumour, he has cured the heir of the Bonapartes 
of scrofula, has cured Marshal Foley of hemi- 
plegia, has cured the Count of Chateauveillard, 
or some such name, of long-standing paralysis, 
has cured this chiffonier, and that fishwife, and 
the other Auvergnat porter of most diseases 
known to man. So profound was the belief in 
his powers among the lower classes that the 
street in which he operated was blocked up, and 
the authorities have ordered the exhibition to 
end. Jacob,who was a trumpeter in the corps, 
has been sent back to regimental duty, and, as 
a punishment for his attempt at imposture, has 
been condemned to extra drill at Versailles. 
A correspondent, who was present at one of his 


‘simply the wo 
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ures, gives the following account of what he 
saw :—‘ The Zouave admits no one to his pres- 
ence who is not really afflicted with disease or 
infirmity, those who are led to the Rue de la 
Roquette by curiosity being compelled to re- 
main in the waiting-room. Fortunately I was 
furnished with a letter from his best friend, and 
became privileged at once. I entered the room 
with twenty of the most ragged and dirty of the 
whole mob, and am thus enabled to describe 
the scene. The Zouave was standing as if in a 
reverie when we entered pell-mell into the long, 
low apartment where the cures were performed. 
He was leaning against the wall, with his eyes 
half open, after the fashion of somnambula 


' before entering completely into trance, the only 


difference being in the intense light shot out 
from the living orbs beneath the drooping eye- 
lids). He neither spoke nor moved, while his 
father busied himself in arranging the visitors 
upon the low wooden benches before him. Every 
crutch and stick was taken from the infirm 
tients and placed in the corner behind the 
door, amid the timid whines of the poor frightened 
creatures, accustomed to look upon the help 
afforded by these objects as absolutely necessary 
to their safety. When all were seated thus, 
Jeaning the one against the other, the father, 
going close up to the son, whispered in his ear. 
He was aroused in a moment, and coming for- 
ward with a movement brusque and hurried, 
savouring of the military camp and not in the 
least of the solemnity of the magician’s sanc- 
tuary, he walked up and down for a few minutes 
before the eager line of sufferers. To each he 
told the disease under which he or she was suffer- 
ing, and the original cause of the malady; and 
as no objection was made in any one case, I am 
led to suppose him to have been right in all. 
Presently, however, I observed him to stop 
suddenly, and fix his eye upon one of the patients 
who sat at the extreme end of the second bench, 
and, after examining him for a moment, turn 
aside with a slight shudder, which I observed 
vas neither of disgust nor dread, but a kind of 
mvoluntary recoil. He said abruptly, pointing 
with his forefinger straight into the face of the 
individual he addressed, ‘“‘I can do nothing for 
your disease ; it is beyond my power ; go, and 
remember it is useless to return.’’ This was all ; 
but the words acted upon the man like a magic 
spell. He shook from head to foot, like the 
aspen-leaf, and tried to gasp out a few words, 
but whether of prayer or expostulation it is 
impossible to say; for his tongue seemed para- 
lysed, and clung to the roof of his mouth, while 
e Zouave turned aside with an indescribable 
expression of fear, certainly indicative of a kind 
“of intimidation. But this was soon shaken off, 
and he again D age before the line, uttering 
» Rise and walk.” The sound 
which simultaneously burst from the assembly 
could find no fitting description in any language. 
It was a sort of moaning whine, a kind of infantile 
wailing, evidently produced by fear and doubt. 
‘One feeble old_beggar-woman, whose head had 
sto) its palsied shaking from the moment 
the Zouave Jacob had fixed his glittering eye 
upon her, was the one who gave expression to 
feeling which had evidently taken possession 

of them all. “Oh! how can I move without 
my crutches ?”’ and, having turned a yearning 
took towards the corner where these old friends 


and supporters were standing, with a host of 
others, she began to mumble or moan most 
piteously. But the Zouave looked for an instant 
down the line, with an ominous frown on his 
brow, as he found that not one of the patients 
had obeyed his orders. No pretension to the 
sacred character of a prophet, or inspired seer, 
was there, for he stamped with such rude violence 
on the floor that the casement shook again. He 
almost uttered an oath, but it was unfinished, 
as he once more uttered the command to rise 
and walk, so that others might be admitted in 
their place. Then came the most strange and 
mysterious moment of the whole ceremony. 
One by one did every individual seated upon 
those low wooden benches rise and stand erect. 
No words can describe the singular spectacle 
offered by this fearing, hoping, doubting crowd, 
as each one found himself standing firm upon 
the legs which for years had ceased to do their 
office. Some laughed like foolish children, 
some remained wrapped in stolid wonder, while 
many burst into the most heartrending paroxysm 
of weeping. It was then that the Zouave 
stretched forth his arm and bade them pause. 
All was hushed and silent for a moment. The 
pause lasted for some time. I have been told 
that it is always so, but have not been able to 
account for its necessity ; and then the door was 
thrown open, and the crippled and the paralysed, 
the halt and lame of the hour before, walked from 
that long, low, half-darkened chamber, with 
somewhat timid gait, it may be, but with 
straightened limbs and measured steps. as though 
no ailment had ever reached them. One or two 
amongst the number turned to thank their 
deliverer, but the Zouave dismissed them bru- 
tally. ‘‘Beoff; don’t stand shilly-shally. You 
are cured, ain’t you? That’s enough—now 
‘pietiez-moi le camp!’” In plain English, 
“Cut your stick, and be gone.’ Before leaving 
the room I turned to look at the single patient 
whose case Jacob had pronounced as being be- 
yond his power to cure. The man was paralysed 
in both arms and his neck twisted all awry. It 
certainly was a hang-dog countenance—worse 
than any I had ever beheld—and the expression 
of rage, and hate, and fear, which it conveyed 
was unmistakable. His feet were paralysed 
likewise, and turned outwards. The Zouave’s 
father searched among the sticks and articles 
left in the corner for those which belonged to the 
only cripple destined to remain so, and, as he 
touched each one, looked with inquiring glance 
towards the unhappy wretch, who answered 
with an awkward jerk of his wry neck, until he 
seized upon a sort of wooden shelf or go-cart upon 
wheels, which the cripple had been used to push 
before him. A boy came in to help him m. 
his seat, and as he disappeared, supported by this 
aid, he uttered a poignant groan, which resounded 
through the place with the most weird and 
terrible effect imaginable.’ ” 

Similar miraculous claims and_ inexplic- 
able cures are associated with St. Winifred’s 
Well at Holywell, Flintshire, the waters of 
which ceased to flow on January 5 of this 
year in consequence of the supply being 
interfered with in the carrying-on of certain 
works in a local lead-mine. 

SOLomons. 
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Cookery Worps IN 1742.—In “The 
Compleat Confectioner.....By the late Mrs. 
Eales, Confectioner to King William and 
Queen Ann. The third edition. London: 
1742,” we find, p. 4,“‘ Take the. Goosberries, 
nose and wash them.” This sense of “ nose ”’ 
occurs in the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ from 
1736 only, and from a different book. P. 5, 
“and make Fruit-Jambals.” 
ary’ ignores this spelling of ‘ jumbal.’’ 
The Bodleian copy of this book 1s bound 
with “A Curious Collection of Receipts. 
London: 1742.” On p. 23 of this one finds, 
“and one Quart of flap Mushrooms well 
rubb’d and pick’d.’ The ‘Dictionary’ 
omits this use of “flap.”” On p. 54, in the 
heading ‘“‘To make for Dish of 
Fish,” is the word in capitals a misprint of 
“‘ patees,” or does it mean potato-shaped 
balls of forced fish, as seems possible from 
the receipt which it introduces, and in 
which potatoes are not named ? On p. 17, 
“ amulete”’ occurs for “ omelette.” 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


From THE ‘Master Papers’: Two 
Hotet Dinner Bruts.—Among the ‘ Master 
Papers’ (cf. 12 S. ii. 271) are two hotel 
dinner bills, dated June 27 and June 30, 
1715, the first being that for the wedding 
breakfast at the marriage of Gilbert, 4th 
Earl of Coventry, to Anne, daughter of 
Sir Streynsham Master, the other for a 
dinner three days later. The endorsements 
on both bills are in the handwriting of Sir 
Streynsham. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
J. H. Master (owner of the MSS.) I am able 
to reproduce these interesting documents. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can throw 
more light on “ the Company at Dinner.” 


HAMSTEAD HEATH. 


Bread and Beere eta 

Lamb and Coly flow lers [sic] .. 
Mutton and Beans ea as 
Baccon and beans 


pastrey.. 

Sallitt oyle and Vingt 

Discert .. 

to y* Sarvants 

Horses... 

Lemons and Sugar os ee 
June 27th 1715 


To my Lords Cook 
To 3 Servants 


4 
Sra 
HAR OWAN AW Wp 
Pam! 


[Endorsed :] & 
Bill for Dinner Togin' 710 6 
at Hamsted Heath Silver 3 6 
June 27th, 1715. 


£€7.14.0 £714 0 

Meate & Fruit .. 17 0 
Ale at 020 
Paid att the barr 00 6 
Drinke for the servants .. 0 8 0 
Tobacco .. axe 0 0 6 
Mountaine 0 3 
Costie rostie [Céte Rétie]. 070 
Burgundy 0 70 
Hermitage 
Pontac 0 6 06 
Oporto... 014 0 
French Wh ea 0 8 6 
Champaighn 150 
£22 8 6 

Drawers, etc. 0 9 $ 

Paid gold* 22 11 

Silver 06> 

2217 > 

Coach home 0 1 6 

22 19 8 

Seting up the coach 

£23 0 8 


CoMPANY AT DINNER. 
. Lord Coventryt & 
. Sir William Carew{ & Lady. 
Lady Crossly. 
- Mother Legh.§ 
. Sir Streynsham Master. 
Mr. Tuxon. 
. Brother Caveley Legh. 
Mr. Veal Lord Lowehaplind 
- Mr. Sandbach his gentleman. 

11 at Table. 

(Endorsed :] 

Bill for Dinner 

at Pontacks§ June 30th. 1715. 
Paid £22: 19: 3. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


* The calculations seem rather shaky, but 
the value of the guinea, according to these bills, 
would appear at that date to have been 1I. 1s. 6d. 

+ Gilbert, 4th Earl of Coventry (d. Oct. 27, 
1719), succeeded his nephew Thomas, 83rd Earl,. 
in January, 1712. He married twice. His first 
wife was Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Keyt, 
Bart. His second marriage with Anne, daughter 
of Sir Streynsham Master, Knt., of Codnor Castle, 
co. Derby, is given as June 25, 1715, by Burke. 

t Sir William Carew, Bart., of Anthony, Corn- 
wall, married (Jan. 5, 1714) Gilbert Earl of 
Coventry’s only daughter by his first wife. 

§ Sir Streynsham Master’s mother-in-law. His 
second wife was Elizabeth Legh, daughter of 
Richard Legh of Lyme, Cheshire, whom he 
married in September, 1690. 

|| Lord Low’s chaplain(?). 

{ Pontack’s Head, a tavern in Abchurch Lane, 
the most fashionable eating-house in London at 


i 714 4! that date. 


| 
| 
| 
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GEOFFREY BLYTHE: ENGLISH AMBASSA- 
pork TO Huneary, 1502.—Mr. ManwaRInGa 
has kindly pointed out to me that Reumont 
has deri his information about Chris- 
topher Urswick (see ante p. 54) from 
Rawdon Brown’s ‘ Four Years at the Court 
of Henry VIII.’ (London, 1854). No re- 
ference is given, I am told, but in vol. i. of 
the ‘Calendar of Venetian State Papers’ 
there are two entries (Nos. 827, 828) about 
an English ambassador, who had been to 
Hungary in 1502, and had arrived back in 
Venice on Dec. 5 of that year on his way 
home. This was no other than the diplomat 


about whom I inquired more or less a quarter | ; 


of a century ago, but whom I was unable to 
identify (8 S iii. 101). According to Marino 
Sanuto, he was a doctor and priest; and 
“Pierre Choque dit Bretagne,” the herald 
of the Queen of France, giving his name as 
“Messire Gauffray Bleist ’’ (sic), described 
him as “le doyen de Salzbery,”’ and men- 
tied that he had with him “ pour officier 
darmes Sombreset, herault,’” when they 
attended together the wedding of the King 
of Hungary (Vladislaus II.) with Anne de 
Candalle (Kendall) at Buda, the Hungarian 
capital, on Sept. 29, 1502. Mr. MANWARING 
has now identified him as Geoffrey Blythe, 
then Dean of York, also a well-known 
diplomat (see ‘D.N.B.’), who had been 
collated to the Archdeaconry of Sarum in 
August, 1499, and on his return from 
Hungary was rewarded with the bishopric of 
Lichfield and Coventry. His credentials as 
special ambassador to the King of Hungary 
and Bohemia are printed in Rymer’s ‘ Fe- 
dera’ (vol. xiii. pp. 4 and 5 of the 1712 
edition, ‘De Liga cum Ladislao....Rege 
contra Mahumetanos’), and are dated 
May 27, 1502. Lk. I. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ BENEDICT,’ THE Detta Cruscan.—In 
the year 1785, Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi were 
residing in Florence, and with Robert Merry, 
Bertie Greatheed, and others, were members 
of @ literary circle known as the Della 

cans. On returning to England some 
of them, together with other writers, con- 
tributed verses to a daily newspaper called 
The World, between the years 1787 and 1791. 
Their productions were known as Della 
Cruscan poetry, and were subsequently 


satirized by William Gifford in the ‘ Baviad.’ 
One of the group who used the pen-name 
“* Benedict ’* contributed eleven sonnets in 
1787 and 1788, which are reprinted in the 
‘Poetry of the World’ (1788), vol. ii. 
pp. 122-32. Sheridan and “ Perdita” 
Robinson were also associated with The 
World. 

It is desired for a literary purpose to 
identify the versifier “‘ Benedict.’ 

E. Bastt Lupton. 
37 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Tue Krne’s GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS IN 
THE Royat Navy In 1692.—A squire, apply- 
to an influential friend in January, 
1691/2, on behalf of one of his sons, desires 
the friend 
“*to provide for him as one of y* Kinges Gentle- 
men Volunteers on board y® Admiral, or with 
such other good Comm(an)der as you shall judge 
fittest for him, where he may have his — with 
y*® Captain & such pay as is allowed unto other 
Volunteers.” 

I should be glad to have further informa- 
tion as to the way in which at this time 
youths were admitted into the Navy, with 
@ view to becoming commissioned officers. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


“Yr Otpe BripGE TAVERN.’ — 
What is the explanation of Ye Olde Fulham 
Bridge Tavern in the Brompton Road and 
Fulham Bridge Yard, approached from 
Brompton Road by Tullett Place? Neither 
of these is near Fulham. Was the land 
ever assigned for the maintenance of Putney 
(or Fulham) Bridge ? B. C. 8. 


DEMOSTHENES : REFERENCE WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
in Demosthenes there is a phrase similar to 
that made use of by Disraeli in his reference 
to Gladstone as being “‘ inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity ”’ ? 

A. GWYTHER. 

Windham Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


A “ Jupy.’’—In the Glamorgan coal dis- 
trict a woman is frequently referred to by 
young fellows as a Judy. To me it seems 
an odious word in this context, and it is no 
doubt an importation from over the border. 
Is the word so used in any part of England, 
and if so, where ? ARTHUR MEE. 

Cardiff. 

Micuaret Smitu, D.D.—I should like to 
see a biographical sketch of Michael Smith, 
D.D., clerk in Holy Orders, who was living 
at Freckenham in Suffolk in 1762. 
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Famiry.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give information as to the maiden 
name of the wife of William Temple, son of 
Rev. Thomas Temple, D.D.? He married 
in 1655 a certain Elizabeth, described in 
family records as ‘a fine and learned 
gentlewoman.” 

The maiden name of William Temple's 
mother is also wanted. Thomas Temple, 
D.D., married “ Anne, of a Reading family,” 
but it is not clear whether she was William’s 
mother, or whether Thomas Temple was 
married twice. In any case Anne’s sur- 
name is missing. (These Temples were 
“* of the Coughton line.’’) 

(Miss) G. E. CLARKE. 

5 The Yoakleys, Park Street, 

Stoke Newington, N 


AuTHors WanTEepD.—The real names of 
the authors of the following pseudonymously 
issued novels are wanted :— , 

Marmaduke, Emperor of Europe. By ‘“ X.” 


Durrant & Co. Chelmsford, 1895. 

The Merchant of Venice. By ‘A Popular 
Novelist.”” Greening, 1913. 

The Odd Farmhouse. By ‘“ The Odd Farm- 
wife.’’ Macmillan, 1913. 


A Derelict Empire. By “‘ Mark Time.” Black- 


wood, 1912. 
Count Teleki. By ‘‘ Eca.”” Warne, 1869. 
James. By ‘“W. Dane Bank.” Sidgwick & 


Jackson, 1914. 

Who wrote ‘Sir Anthony and the Ewe 
Lamb,’ published anonymously by Harper 
in 1903? ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WaNTED.—“ Life 
isn’t all beer and skittles.” 
JEANNETTE E. 
Pittsfield, Mass, U.S.A. 
[C. 8. Calverley has the affirmative form of this. 
In his ‘ Contentment’ he says :— 
Life is with such all beer and skittles ; 
They are not difficult to please 
About their victuals. 
*Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ 
by Gurney Benham.] 


Portraits WaNTED.—1. George Gawler, 
1796-1869 (‘D.N.B.’), Governor of South 
Australia. Is there a portrait in any of the 
contemporary illustrated papers ? 

2. F. D. Kirwan, author of the preface 
and illustrative notes to “ Transactions of the 
Parisian Sanhedrim....London, 1807.” I 
shall be obliged for the dates of his birth 
and death, and a few biographical details. 
Does a portrait exist ? What are his 
Christian names ? 

3. Dr. Edward Robinson, author of 
‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ 1841. 
I should be glad to have a few biographical 


details, and to know whether a portrait 
exists. 

4. John Hadley Swain, theological writer 
at the latter end of the eighteenth century. 
Does a portrait exist ? What are the dates 
of his birth and death ? 

5. Moses Wall translated and published 
the English version of ‘ Spes Israelis,’ by 
Menasseh Ben Israel, in 1652, with ‘ Dis- 
courses upon the point of the Conversion 
of the Jewes.’ Is anything known of this 
writer ? I should like to ascertain whether 
a portrait exists, and the dates of his birth 
and death. 

6. Roger Williams, 1604(?)-83, ‘ D.N.B., 
colonist and pioneer of religious liberty. 
Does a portrait exist, in this country o: 
America ? 

7. James Young, English Vice-Consul at 
Jerusalem. I shall be obliged for the date: 
of his birth and death, and a few biographica. 
details. Does a portrait exist ? 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE WILLIAM WaTKI 
EDWARD WYNNE, OF PENIARTH, MERIONETH: 
SHIRE.—Mr. Wynne, who died in 1880, had 
a fine library of Welsh MSS. and _ loca 
history. Can any one inform me who own: 
‘this library at the present day, or whethe 
it was dispersed after his death ? or 


Cambridge. 


ALEXANDER SMITH ON Por.—Alexander 
Smith, writing of Poe, said he was “the most 
incorrigible blackguard of genius that has 
appeared in either hemisphere.’ That was 
about 1850. The Edinburgh Review about 
1865 described him as a “ blackguard of 


” 


mark.” Can any reader give me the 
references ? R. M. Hoee. 
Irvine. 


Otp Woop Carvine: Inscription.—I 
have in my possession an old wig See 
which, in its present form, I believe dates 
from the early part of the last century. At 
any rate, it was in my father’s possession 
when I was a child, now some seventy years 
ago. It is made up of old oak panels, carved 
in alto-rilievo, of apparently different ages. 
The most remarkable of them is the back 
panel, which is the largest, and I imagine 
the oldest. It contains a number of figures. 
There are clouds at the top, from the centre 
of which emerges a crowned head which 
I presume represents God the Father. On 
each side are angels. The principal figure 
is a knight with plumed helm, attended by 
@ number of men in medieval armour, some 
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of whom are. laying violent hands on a 
civilian, who, from the appearance of a rope 
in close proximity to him, is in grave danger 
of sus. per col, 

At the bottom of the panel is the following 
inscription in raised letters, Latin capitals :— 

GOTLESTMIRDE ON. STILL. STAN. 
7 RONING. THUT ICH 6LAN. 

Perhaps some reader may be able to throw 
some light on the meaning of this quaint 
inscription. G. H. PALMER. 


James Drayton.—Information is de- 
sired about James Drayton, botanist. There 
is a sandstone tablet in Allington Church 
with inscription :— 

IN MEMORY OF JAMES DRAYTON 
A FAMOUS BOTANIST OF MAID- 
STONE WHO WAS BURIED IN 
THIS CHURCHYARD 1] . sEp. 1749. 
‘ J. ARDAGH. 


Taz PLymoutH BRETHREN.—Wanted, in- 
formation about two pamphlets, published 
in 1882, entitled ‘ The Gentile Power’ and 
‘The Protestant Martyrs, written by 
Charles Orde Browne. They are not in the 
British Museum. Are copies extant ? 

J. H. 


TaRaLE Hatt, STREATHAM.—Does any 
part of this house visited by Dr. Johnson 
still remain ? If not, I should be glad to 
know the date of its demolition. 

W. KEntT. 


Replies. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
BLESSED TRINITY. 


(12 S. iii. 168.) 


THoucs I have reason to believe the de- 
scription by Mr. D. Le Covureur 
to be very accurate, I should like to 
inquire about ‘the body of the dead 
Christ streaming with blood*and displaying 
the wounds.” The fact of its being now 
somewhat mutilated leads one to suppose 
that the glass is actually incomplete, and 
that, as regards some parts of it, we have 
only guesswork to go upon. May I go so 
far as to suggest that, probably, Christ was 
represented alive ? 

_According to the account of the Passion 
given by St. John, xix. 34, when “ one of 
the soldiers with a spear opened his side, 
there came out blood and water.’ This 
was intended, I think, as a proof that blood 


was not flowing any more, because of death. 
The streaming blood as figured in the 
glass seems to be purely emblematic, an 
allusion to redemption or to the Holy 
Sacrament. This “ mystical fountain”’ is 
represented in many documents of the 
period : pictures, glass, alabasters. 
Moreover, I venture to say that a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity with one of 
the Divine Persons figured as a dead body 
would be a most unusual thing in Christian 


art. 

On the other hand, the Trinity with a 
Christ in glory, bearing His Cross, and show- 
ing the stigmata, is most frequent in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, especially 
in Flemish art. One instance, @ most 
beautiful one, is the central figure of the 
so-called ‘ Retable de l’abbaye d’Anchin,’ 
by Jean Bellegambe, a painter from Douai, 
1470-1531. 

I have not seen the picture since the 
beginning of the War, and I do not know 
what has happened to it. It was exhibited 
in the vestry of the church of Notre Dame 
in Douai. It is reproduced in the book on 
Jean Bellegambe by Mgr. Dehaisnes. Per- 
haps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would go to 
the V. and A. Museum library, where he is 
sure to find the book, and furnish Mr. JoHN 
D. Le Covutevur with a better description. 
I will try to trace it from memory :— 

God the Father is represented as an old 
man, bearded, wearing the tiara, like a Pope 
—a very frequent feature at the time. He 
is half-sitting, half-standing, as the monks 
used to be when leaning on the “‘ misereres ”’ 
during the services. On His right knee 
He supports the Christ naked, and showing 
with His hand the wound in His side. 

I should think that a general study of 
the representations of the Holy Trinity in 
England might lead to curious results and 
help to correct accredited errors. I should, 
for instance, personally be pleased to know 
if the presence of a skull under the Cross, 
as I observed in a fourteenth-century glass 
in the church of Cheriton, Kent (12 S. i. 37), 
is a solitary instance during this period. 
I have usually met with a world-like globe 
in the same place. 

On the other hand, it seems extraordinary 
that such a learned archeologist as Albert 
Way has, without any reason, omitted so 
much as @ mention of the Emblematic 
Dove when describing, in Dean Stanley’s 
‘Memorials,’ two different representations 
of the Trinity—one in the painting on the 
canopy of the Black Prince’s tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral, the other one on a 
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metal badge preserved in the British Museum 
(p. 177 of the John Murray edition, 1912); 
and that the same conspicuous absence of 
the Holy Spirit should have occurred in the 
engravings of both of the subjects above 
(pp. 141 and 173 of the same). I wonder 
if in Sir Harris Nicolas’s work on the ‘ Insti- 
tution of the Order of the Garter’ the badge 
of the Black Prince is reproduced with the 
same Omission. TERRE TURPIN. 


With the Annual Report of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society for 1914 was 
issued a most valuable piece of work by 
Mr. George Benson, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘ The 


Ancient Painted Glass Windows in the]. 


Minster and Churches of the City of York.’ 
From p. 148 of this I gain a note which 
I hope may be of service to Mr. LE CouTEur. 
It concerns the middle light of the east 
window of Holy Trinity, Goodramgate :— 

‘* {Its] upper panel depicts the Father in Pity 
holding in front of Him the lacerated body of His 
Divine Son, whilst the Holy Spirit in the form of 
a Dove rests on the head of Christ. From a small 
kneeling figure of a priest issue the words in- 
scribed on a scroll ‘ Te adoro et glorifico O beata 
Trinitas.’ In the usual representations of the 
Trinity in York, our Father exhibits His Son on 
the Cross.”’ 

Below this is another design in which the 
Three Persons are seated side by side. 
There the crown of Christ 
** is enriched by a wreath of thorns, and His under 
garment, showing drops of blood, is continued 
across the knees of the other Persons of the 
Trinity, symbolizing the Divine Unity.” 

St. SwItTHrn. 


The following passage from John Adding- 
ton Symonds’s magnificent essay ‘ The 
Cornice’ is pertinent. Writing of San Remo, 
he says :— 

“The shrines are little spots of brightness in 
the gloomy streets. Madonna with a sword; 
Christ holding His pierced and bleeding heart ; 
l’Eterno Padre pointing to the dead Son stretched 
upon His knee ; some souls in torment; S. Roch 
reminding us of old plagues by the spot upon 
his thigh ;—these are the cpanel of the shrines.” 

I myself have not infrequently seen, both 
at San Remo and in other Italian towns, 
frescoed representations and shrines (some 
ancient and some of quite recent date) 
which show God the Father, imperially 
robed and crowned, supporting on His 
knees the dead Christ, whilst overhead, or 
oftener on the breast of the Father, hovers 
the Dove. The figure of God the Father 
is generally seated upon a throne, and He 
sometimes wears the papal tiara with triple 
crown. 

MonTAGUE SumMeERs, F.R.S.L. 


Representations of the Blessed Trinity in 
the manner described—‘‘God the Father 
in Pity exposing His Crucified Son,” as 
they are called—are fairly common in 
stained glass, this subject having had a 
considerable vogue towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. There are examples in 
St. John’s Church, Micklegate, St. Martin- 
le-Grand, Coney Street, and Holy Trinity 
Church, Goodramgate, York. 

Joun A. KNOWLES. 


The Canterbury Diocesan Gazette, vol. iii. 
p. 243, 1895, states that a small stained- 
glass window at Cheriton, Kent, 

ns momar the Holy Trinity; there is a similar 
window at Trottiscliffe in Kent ; and a wall paint- « 
ing has lately been discovered at Boughton 
Aluph with a similar representation of the 


Trinity in Unity.” 
R. J. Fynmore. 


ENGLISH COLLOQUIAL SIMILEs (12 8. iii. 27, 
50, 77, 116, 170, 177).—5. “‘ As innocent as a 
devil of two years old.” —As a young devil at 
that age may be assumed to be already very 
mischievous, the phrase seems to mean 
‘very far from innocent.” This lena- 
tion agrees with the use of the words by 
Lady Smart in Swift’s * Polite Conversa- 
tion.’ The proverb would be of the same 
type as ‘“Ille crescit in pulchritudinem, 
uti asinus’’ (Bebel, ‘ Proverbia Germanica,’ 
No. 259). 

25. “To lie like a lawyer.’’—Such pro- 
verbs which defame a whole profession are 
not uncommon. Has Mr. SVARTENGREN 
noted ‘“ Mentiris ut medicus,” quoted by 
Jeremy Taylor in his ‘ Ductor Dubitantium, 
Bk. III. ch. ii. (‘ Works,’ ed. C. P. Eden, 
x. 104), though Taylor maintains that it is 
to be interpreted favourably ? Mr. Walter 
Rye in his * Histcry of Norfolk,’ p. 304, gives 
from personal observation the saying, “ He 
lies like a tooth-drawer,” but does not, 
like Jeremy Taylor, offer a favourable 
interpretation. 

31. ‘‘ As wise as a constable.”"—The ques- 
tion was asked at the second reference, 
‘** Which of the constables does it refer to ? 
Surely to the parish constable. Dogberry, 
justly or unjustly, is the immortal example 
of the class. The proverb will be of the 
same type as No. 5. 

38. “As subtle as a dead pig,” “ As 
cunning as a dead pig.”’—Whether this saying 
is sarcastic or not (I do not remember how 
Swift employs it), it seems, at any rate, 
worth noting that Plautus speaks of a stuck 
pig (or “ a slaughtered sow,” as Prof. Tyrrell 
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curiously rendered it) having more sense 
than some people :— 
Sat edepol certo scio 
Occisam seepe sapere plus multo suem. 
* Miles Gloriosus,’ 586-7 (II. vi. 106). 

40. “‘ As deep as the North Star.’’—Does 
not this mean as distant and inscrutable 
as the North Star ? The description “‘ Deep 
as Australia,” applied by Wemmick to Mr. 
Jaggers in Dickens’s ‘ Great Expectations,’ 
chap. xxiv., is hardly parallel, as “‘ deep” 
is there emphasized by Wemmick’s pointing 
with his pen to the office floor in the supposed 
direction of the Antipodes. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


I have collected a few specimens which 
include several already mentioned. I think 
the following are, however, additions to 
the list :— 

As wise as Walton’s calf, that ran nine miles 
to suck a bull. 

You thought wrong, like Hob’s hog. 

Always behindhand, like the miller’s filler. 

As crooked as Tecton brook. 

In and out like Tecton brook. (A Northampton- 
shire brook famous for its devious course.) 

As clean as a pink. 

As cross as Dick’s hat-band, half-way round 
and tucked. 

As queer as Dick’s hat-band, that went half- 
way round and tied in the middle. : 

As queer as Dick’s hat-band, made of pea 
straw, that went nine times round and would 
not meet at last. (There are several other varia- 

tions of this curious simile.) 

As full as a tick. 

As lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that leaned its head 
against a wall to bark. 

As busy as Throp’s wife. 

All of a hank, like Rattley’s sprats. 

“ As drunk as David’s sow” is quoted 
by Scott in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ chap. xiv.; and 
“ As plain as a pikestaff” is mentioned by 
Miss Wetherell in ‘ Queechy,’ chap. li. 

_ Seealso 7 S. ix. 398; 88. ii. 153; iv. 354; 
ix. 294 ; xi. 467; xii. 37, 96,171: 10S. xi. 440; 
ILS. viii. 468. 

I shall be happy to furnish fuller in- 
formation concerning some of the above 
if your correspondent so desires. 

JouHn T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


11 (ante, p. 116). “ As drunk as David’s 
sow.” Hone in his ‘Table-Book,’ p. 190, 
ed. 1878, has this explanation :— 

“A few beer ago, one David Lloyd, a Welsh- 
man, who kept an inn at Hereford, had a living 
sow with six legs, which occasioned great resort 
to the house. David also had a wife who was 
much addicted to drunkenness, and for which he 
used frequently to bestow on her an admonitory 

ibbing. One day, having taken an extra cup 
which operated in a powerful manner, and 


dreading the usual consequences, she —_ the- 
stye-door, let out David’s sow, and lay down 
in its place, hoping that a short unmolested nap 
would sufficiently dispel the fumes of the liquor.. 
In the meantime, however, a company arrived 
to view the so much talked of animal ; and Davy,. 
proud of his office, ushered them to the stye,. 
exclaiming, ‘Did any of you ever see such a 
creature before?’ ‘Indeed, Davy,’ said one of 
the farmers, ‘I never before saw a sow so drunk 
as thine in all my life!’ Hence the term ‘as 
drunk as David’s sow.’ ”’ 

23 (ante, p. 116). “‘ As hoarse as & crow.” 
Rauca is frequently applied to cornix, a crow,. 
by poets, Ovid, Lucretius, &c. 

M.A.Oxon. 


With C. C. B.’s 13 (ante, p. 116), “ In and 

out, like a dog at a fair,’ compare 
Here and there, like a dog in a fair, 

from ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ in ‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends’; and with Mr. Svar- 
TENGREN’S 24 (ante, p. 50), “ To lie like a 
friar,’ compare 

Those rascally liars, the Monks and the Friars,. 
from ‘ A Lay of St. Gengulphus.’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Red as rats’ seems worthy registration... 
I have heard it on Cornish lips. 
MIDDLE TEMPLAR. 


Watcu Hovsss (12 S. ii. 9, 113, 157, 233, 
315, 377, 538).—In a most unlikely source 
I have found a long chapter upon the early 
history of the night watch and the estab- 
lishment of watch houses. In vol. ii. of 
Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inventions’ there 
is given a mass of most interesting in- 
formation upon this subject. I see also 
that in the B.M. ‘Catalogue of Satirical. 
Prints,’ No. 3275, there is an engraving dated 
1754, showing the interior of a watch house, 
which is lit by a lantern suspended from. 
the ceiling, and warmed by a fire which 
burns under a hood-like chimney. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


ArGosToLi (12 S. iii. 91, 151).—The best 
book from which to obtain full information 
respecting the sea mills at Argostoli is 
K. W. M. Wiebel’s ‘ Die Insel Kephalonia 
und die Meermiihlen von Argostoli, Ham- 
burg, 1874. It is in the second (and final) 
section of this book (pp. 107-154) that there 
will be found diagrams and a map, with 
sectional details of two mills erected at 
different periods. Wiebel’s book gives a. 
large number of references to authors who 
have alluded to the Argostoli mills. One 
Stevens appears to have erected a grist- 
mill there in 1835, and Migliaressi set up 
another in 1859. 
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As Wiebel’s book is not likely to be found 
-easily, your correspondent may prefer to 
look at D. T. Ansted’s ‘Ionian Islands in 
the Year 1863,’ London, 1863. Chap. xi. 
(pp. 322-7) of this book deals fully with the 
mills, and explains the phenomenon. There 
is a “ground plan of the course of the 
current of sea water driving the Argostoli 
mills”? (p. 325). Edward Lear’s ‘ Views 
in the Seven Ionian Islands’ contains a 
~pleasant view of the town of Argostoli. 

A. L. HumPHReEys. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


An EnouisH Army List or 1740: Ist 
Foor Guarps (12 S. ii. 163, 229; iii. 11).— 
Hon. Thomas Herbert, captain Feb. 23, 
1729/30.—He had been elected M.P. for 
Newport (Cornwall) on Feb. 18, 1726, in 
succession to his brother-in-law, Sir Nicholas 
Morice, Bart., of Werrington, Devon, the 
~patron of the borough, Morice, according 
to Narcissus Luttrell (‘ Diary,’ vol. v. p. 400), 
‘having married on Tuesday, March 7, 1704, 
“the lady Katherine Herbert, eldest 
-daughter of the earl of Pembrook.’ He 
continued to represent that constituency 
in the Parliaments of 1727 and 1734, until 
‘his death, unmarried, at his house in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, on Dec. 25 or 26, 1739, when 
he was succeeded,on Jan. 22, 1740, by his 
‘brother Nicholas, so named after his 
‘maternal uncle, at whose house at Werring- 
ton he was born. For Thomas Herbert, 
‘see “A Collection of the Parliamentary 
Debates in England from the _ year 
‘MpcLxviul. To the Present Time, Printed 
am the Year mpccxti.” (vol. xviii. p. 68), 
where it is shown that he and his brothers 
(Robert, William, and Arthur) were firm 
supporters of Walpole, and in the great 
‘division on the Convention in 1739 voted 
in the majority of 262 to 235, which retained 
Walpole in power, though his nephew Sir 
William Morice of Werrington, who was his 
colleague in the representation of Newport, 
was on the other side; and that Nicholas 
carried on the support of Walpole in 
Pk ga the year of the great Prime Minister’s 


John Lee, captain April 13, 1736.— 
Having sat for Malmesbury in the Parlia- 
‘ment of 1747, he was chosen for Newport 
(Cornwall) at the general election of 1754, 

icholas Herbert being apparently out of 
favour with Humphry Morice, second cousin 
of Herbert’s nephew, Sir William (who had 
died in 1750), though he returned to the 
House of Commons in April, 1757, at a 


Wilton. While John Lee was sent up for 
Newport, his brother Sir George Lee, Dean 
of the Arches, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of the Province of Canterbury, and 
Treasurer of the Household to the Princess 
of Wales (widow of “ Fred’ and mother of 
George III.), who had married in 1742 
Humphry Morice’s sister, was elected for 
the contiguous borough of Launceston, 
of which Newport in_ reality formed 
a@ part, and within the relatively small 
municipal area of which, indeed, it to-day 
is. For Newport, at the dissolution of 
1754, there was a contest, the first for many 
years, John Lee “of Albemarle Street, 
London,” as he was officially designated, 
standing in the Werrington interest, with 
Edward Bacon of Erlham, near Norwich, 
Recorder of that place, and polling 145 and 
144 votes respectively, against Jeffery 
French and the notorious Richard Rigby, 
these having respectively 60 and 59 votes. 

In my ‘ Launceston, Past and Present’ 
(p. 261), I wrote :— 

“The contest was evidently an attempt of 
John, Duke of Bedford, leader of what was 
politically known as ‘the Bloomsbury gang,’ to 
exercise influence upon Newport, for French and 
Rigby were at the same dissolution returned for 
Tavistock, his pocket-borough, and the latter - 
was notoriously his creature,” 
it being added in a foot-note :— 

“There may have been a personal element on 
the Duke’s part in his opposition to John Lee, 
who is described in the official return for Newport 
tothe next Parliament [that of 1761] as of ‘ Risely, 
county Bedford,’ in which shire his Grace had 
some severe political battles to fight.” 

Some light on the Duke of Bedford’s 
further concern with the electoral fortunes 
of the twin Cornish boroughs, with which 
the brothers Lee were at that time asso- 
ciated, is to be found in the Newcastle 
Correspondence (B.M. Add. MSS., 32856 
et seg.) summarized in my sketch of Hum- 
phry Morice in ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxix. p. 45, 
giving an account of Bedford’s attempt to 
secure the return of Lord Tylney at a by- 
election for Launceston on the death of 
Sir George Lee in 1758. As to John Lee, 
though re-elected for Newport in March, 
1761, at the dissolution caused by the death 
of George II., he did not live long there- 
after; and Morice, as patron, offered the 
Duke of Newcastle, at the time Lee lay 
dying in the following September, to place 
the expected vacancy at the disposal of the 
Government, being at once rewarded for 
his alacrity. Lee having passed away, & 
writ was issued for Newport on Nov. 28, 


‘by-election for the family borough of; 1761, “in the room of John Lee, Esquire, 
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deceased” (‘Commons’ Journals,’ vol. xxix. 

52). William de Grey, afterwards 
member for Cambridge University, Solicitor- 
General, Atterney-General, and Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas—sneered at by 
Junius, after his being prosecuting counsel 
against Woodfall, as Ex-oOFFICIO the 
guardian of liberty ’—was returned in his 
place on the following Dec. 7. 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 


(12 S. iii. 105.) 


Joseph Gledhill was the second son of 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel Gledhill, and born circa 
1709. Lieut.-Col. Samuel Gledhill raised 
General Macartney’s Regiment in 1707-8, 
‘and commanded it at the post of Leffing- 
ham in 1708, where they were made 
‘prisoners. At the siege of Douay he com- 
manded Major-General Sutton’s Regiment 
(was it the same ?), and in the sortie of 
May 7,1710,the regiment was cut to pieces, 
‘Col. Gledhill taken prisoner, badly wounded, 
and his eldest son Ensign Samuel Gledhill, 
a child of 8 years of age, killed. 

In' 1719 Col. S. Gledhill was appointed 
Lieutenant - Governor of Placentia, and 
‘Commander -in-Chief of Newfoundland, 
which appointments he held until 1727 if 
not longer. Joseph Gledhill became a 
major in Major-General Phillips’s Regiment, 
and died unmarried in 1747. 

W. H. Cureprnpatt, Col. 


“'TATTERING A KIP” (12 S. iii. 170).— 
‘May I be allowed to point out, in defence 
of Goldsmith’s editors, that this expression 
is sufficiently explained in at least three 
modern editions of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
‘field’ ? namely, the Parchment Library edi- 
tion of 1883, p. 302; Mr. J. W. M. Gibbs’s 
dition of the Works, Index to vol. v. 
41886) ; and the Glossarial Index to the late 
. E. Doble’s ‘The Plays of Oliver Gold- 
smith, together with “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” ’ 1909, p. 449. Austin Dosson. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: GILBERT ME- 

MORIAL (12 S. iii. 129).—The lines 
His foe was folly, and his weapon wit, 
inscribed on the bronze medallion by Sir 
George Frampton—put up on Aug. 31, 
191 5, to the memory of the late Sir William 
Gilbert on the wall of the Victoria Em- 
bankment—were written by Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins, one of the committee 
Associated with the movement. 
WILLouGHBY MaAycock. 


Hastines, 1777 (12 S. ii. 508; 
iii. 118).—I have a note that in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine there is a letter from 
Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Moira, 
“sister to the late Earl of Huntingdon,” 
dated April 18, 1808, addressed tc her 
kinsman Archdeacon Hastings of Newton 
Butler, Ireland, in which she states that 
“the descent of William Hastings was unques- 
tionable ; as was his right to the title, had the 
failure really occurred of the issue of Col. George 
Hastings, whose claim was derived from the 
second son of the second Earl, whilst that of 
William Hastings was from the sixth son of the 
same nobleman.” 

On reference to several Peerages I cannot 
find more than four sons of the second earl 
named, although it is stated that he had 
six sons. The ‘D.N.B.’ has an article on 
Sir Francis, the fifth son, who died 1610, 
yet his name is omitted. 

However, I am not very much concerned 
as to William Hastings’s claim except in so 
far as it connects him with Folkestone. 
His only son having died unmarried in 1790, 
it is unlikely that he was keen on proving 
it, and in the letter referred to above the 
Countess states further that 
“the aged father, content with his title of 
Governor Hastings, and not ambitious of an earl- 
dom, shorn of its substantial acres, did not long 
survive, and thus ended the claim of the Braun- 
ston branch.” 

Apparently, he survived until after 1810. 
My query is, when did he die, or vacate the 
office of Master Gunner of Folkestone 
Battery ? The appointment of his successor 
would assist, if it can be discovered. 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


Grace Daruine (12 8S. ii. 370).—Grace 
and William Darling on the first journey 
rescued four men and a woman. On the 
second journey two of the men returned 
with William Darling and rescued the re- 
maining four men. See ‘Grace Darling, 
her True Story,’ written anonymously by 
the late Mr. Daniel Hopkin Atkinson (who 
was intimately acquainted with the Darling 
family), and published by Hamilton, Adams 
& 1880. G. D. Lunes. 


THE Cock: Carvine OF A LEGEND (12 S. 
iii. 168).—The legend concerning the coming 
to life of a dead bird, including his hen, is 
told of St. James Major. In ‘ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,’ vol. ii. pp. 235, 236, 240, 
Mrs. Jameson refers to it, and gives a cut 
of a fresco of it by Lo Spagna, which is or 
was to beseen in a small chapel near Spoleto, 
on the way to Foligno. A certain judge 
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refused to believe in the restoration to life, 
through the instrumentality of St. James, of 
@ young man who had been hanged thirty- 
six days before. “If thy son liveth,” he 
said to the mother, “‘ so do the fowls in this 
dish !”’ for he was at table :— 

** And lo! scarcely had he uttered the words 
when the fowls, being a cock and a hen, rose up 
full-feathered in the dish, and the cock began to 
crow, to the great admiration of the judge and his 
attendants.” 

Mrs. Jameson refers her readers to Southey’s 
‘ Pilgrim of Compostella.’ 

I believe I saw this subject in glass many 
years ago on the south side of the nave of 
Troyes Cathedral, but in subsequent flights 
through the happy hunting-ground of eccle- 
siologists I failed to come on it again. 

Folk-Lore for December, 1916, which has 
only just (March 12) been issued, contains 
an Irish variant of the legend new to me. 
At Lismore Cathedral, co. Waterford, on 
what is called the Magrath tomb, a cock 
crowing on the lid of a cooking-pot is 
carved :— 

** The story which is given in explanation is that 
the Roman soldiers watching at Our Lord’s 
sepulchre were scoffing at the possibility of His 
resurrection, and one of them said it was just as 
possible that the fowl they were then cooking in 
the pot would return to life. As the word was 
said the lid was thrown off and the cock flew up 
alive and crew. (Told by the sexton of the 
cathedral as an old belief.) 424. 

The writer in Folk-Lore gives also a prose 
rendering from Dr. D. Hyde’s ‘Songs of 
Connacht,’ vol. ii. pp. 152-6, of verses in 
which Mary Magdalene encounters an ap- 
parently Irish guard at the sepulchre—he 
exclaims, “‘My ochone!”’—and it is upon 
his expression of unbelief that the cock 
miracle is performed. St. SwitHrn. 


MEws or Mewys Famity (12 S. ii. 26, 93, 
331, 419, 432 ; iii. 16, 52, 113, 195).—-No one 
seems to have noticed that there is a long 
pedigree of this very old Hampshire 
family in Berry’s ‘ Hampshire Genealogies.’ 
I append the following, which I received 
from the College of Arms a short time 
ago :— 

(Beneath the same arms as those above 
the Mews family in the ‘ Visitation of 
Hampshire,’ 1686, already described.) 

Sir William Mewys of [sic] in the Countie of 
Hampshire, knight, maryed and had yssue John 
Mewys, sonne and heire; Rycharde Mewys, 
seconde sonne. 

Mewys of Rookleye in the countie 
of Hampshire, esquire, second sonne to Sir 
William Mewys, knight, maryed Dorathe doughter 
to....Cooke of Haxbridge in the Countie of 
Hamp., gent., and by her had issue William 


Mewys, his eldiste sonne; Elizabeth, maryed to 
William Bethell in Winchester, gent.: Jane, 
maryed to John Worsley, gent. 

Thomas Mewys of Bisshopton in the Countie- 
of Wiltshire, gent., second sonne to the aforesaid 
Rycharde Me of Rookley, esquire, maryed 
Ellin [sic] wyddowe of.... Yonge, and by her as 
yet hath no issue. 

Copied from the ‘ Visitation of Wiltshire,” 
1565 (G. 8. 6b), now remaining in the- 
Heralds’ College, London. 
EVERARD GREEN, 
Somerset Herald-of-Arms.. 

25 Jan., 1917. 

It is evident that a strong Hampshire- 
vein is found in this pedigree. But exactly 
what was the relationship between this Wilt- 
shire branch and that of Ellis Mews of 
Winchester, who bore the same arms and 
whose pedigree is in the ‘ Hampshire 
Visitation,’ is more than I am able to say. 
Dr. Marshall in ‘ The Genealogist’s Guide’ 
gives the name as spelt (as it clearly was): 
indifferently Mews or Mewys. It has also 
been, spelt Meulx, Meux, Mewis, Mewes. 

A MastTER OF ARTS. 


I too, like AN Otp East ANGLIAN, must 
acknowledge aslip. It is due to my having 
accepted another’s statement without verifi- 
cation. The marriages of Mr. (afterwards Sir); 
Paulet St. John and of Mr. Carew Mildmay 
of Shawford, to Mrs. and Miss Pescod (mére 
et fille) respectively, took place in 1761, not, 
as stated, at St. Lawrence’s, but at the. 
Church of St. Maurice, Winchester. Both 
marriages are shown in Phillimore’s volume: 
of Registers dealing with this parish. 

A HAMPSHIRE MAN. 


Hans-Town oR CapocGan-Lanp (12 S.. 
iii. 70, 155).—If your correspondents under 
this head should be unaware of it, they may 
be interested to know that some of the old 
cast-iron posts at the road corners in the 
neighbourhood are still in situ, stamped in 
relief :-— HANS 

TOWN 

1818. 
In several cases the date seems to be 1810 
or 1819. There are two of the posts, for 
example, at the church end of Sedding . 
Street (until lately Upper George Street),. 
and two in Cadogan Place at the east end 
of Pont Street. 

By the way, there is a similar post in. 
Eaton Square, marked Grp. What does 
this stand for ? D.Q. 


Permit me to express my thanks to MR. 
Awan Stewart for his illuminating answer. 
But is there not one slip? I distinctly 
remember that Cadogan Square was nearly 
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half built by 1883, and the Pont Street 
Mews (opening into Walton Place) bears the 
date 1879-80. Should the date of the 
falling-in of Prince’s Racquet Court be 1876 
instead of 1886 ? B.C, 8. 


SunpDAy OBSERVANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century (12 S. iii. 145).—The mention by 
James Smith of barbers exercising their 
trade on Sundays gives interest to the 
following extract taken from The Gloucester 
Journal of July 30, 1728, where it will be 
seen that the local Company cf Barbers 
certainly did not favour the custom. 


The extract is as follows :— 


Gloucester, July 24, 1728. 

Notice is hereby given, That it is agreed by the 
Company or Fraternity of BARBERS in this City, 
‘that from and after the 5th of August next, no 
Member of the said Company shall presume to 
Shave or powder Wigs or Hair on the Lord’s Day, 
commonly call’d Sunday (Assize-Sundays ex- 
cepted) on Pain of forfeiting the Sum of Fifty 
Shillings for every such Offence, Forty Shillings 
whereof shall be apply’d to the Use of the said 
Company, and the Remainder to the Informer, 
besides the Penalty inflicted by a Statute Law 
made in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

P.S. If any Person in the adjacent Places 
‘do presume to Shave, &c., as above-mention’d 
‘they will be prosecuted as the Law directs. 


The Company’s order evidently was not 
complied with, as the following notice from 
The Gloucester Journal of Nov. 2, 1731, 
shows :— 


Civit’? Glouc. By Order of the Right Worship- 
ful the Mayor, and the Aldermen of this City, 


This Notice is given, That 


Whereas by an Act made on the 29th of King 
Charles II. for the better Observation of the 
Lord’s Day (commonly call’d Sunday) It is 
Enacted, That no Person shall do any Worldl 
Business on the said Lord’s Day, and that all 
Persons so offending, shall forfeit Five Shillings : 
AND whereas (in particular) the Barbers of this 
City have follow’d their Trade of Shaving, and 
Powdering Wigs and Hair on the said Lord’s 
Day, contrary to the Statute above-mentioned : 
To prevent the same, the Magistrates are re- 
solved to put the said Statute in Execution 
against any such Offender. And for the En- 
couragement of any Person that shall give 
Information to any of the aforesaid Magistrates 
against any one so offending he shall receive Five 
Shillings as a Reward from the Company of 
— provided the Offender is duly convicted 
ereof. 


_N.B. The said Company of Barbers will also 
give the like sum of Five Shillings to any person 
that shall give Information of the aforesaid 
Offence being committed by anyone living 
on bon said City upon the Conviction of such 

ender. 


AUSTIN. 


Gloucester. 


THomas Gray (12 S. ii. 285, 399, 526; 
iii. 32, 99, 153).—At the fourth reference 
Mr. TANNER said: ‘“‘It is well known that 
the false alarm carefully engineered by the 


‘undergraduates of Peterhouse, which caused 


him hurriedly to descend his escape into a 
bath placed at the bottom, was the cause of 
his removing to Pembroke.’ May I call 
the attention of English scholars to a letter 
on ‘Gray’s Ladder of Ropes,’ by Prof. 
George L. Kittredge of Harvard University, 
printed in the New York Nation of Sept. 27, 
1900 (ixxi. 251) ? He there quoted a letter 
written by the Rev. John Sharpe on Mar. 12, 
1756, or six days after the date of Gray’s 
admission to Pembroke, as follows :— 

“Mr. Gray, our elegant Poet, and delicate 
Fellow Commoner of Peter-house, has just re- 
moved to Pembroke-hall, in resentment of some 
usage he met with at the former place. The case 
is much talked of, and is this. e is much afraid 
of fire,jand was a great sufferer in Cornhill; he 
has ever since kept a ladder of ropes by him, soft 
as the silky cords by which Romeo ascended to 
his Juliet, and has had an iron machine fixed 
to his bedroom window. The other morning, 
Lord Percival and some Petrenchians, going a 
hunting, were determined to have a little sport 
before they set out, and thought it would be no 
bad diversion to make Gray bolt, as they called 
it, so ordered their man Joe Draper to roar out 
fire. A delicate white night-cap is said to have 
appeared at the window ; but finding the mistake, 
retired again to the couch. The young fellows, 
had he descended, were determined, they said, 
to have whipped the butterfly up again.” 


Prof. Kittredge concludes his letter as 
follows :— 

““The successive accretions to this simple 
anecdote are instructive. Gray rose and looked 
out of the window. Gray ran down the ladder 
in his night-gown. Gray fell into a tub of water 
at the foot of the ladder. Gray was chilled and 
had to be wrapped up in a watchman’s coat. 
Gray was so overcome that he had to be ‘ carried 
into the college by the friendly Stonehewer, who 
now appeared on the scene.’....Crescit eundo.” 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


‘JonaTHan WILD, THE GREAT’ (11 S. 
ii. 261; 12 S. ii. 442; iii. 38, 74).—I do not 
think Mr. J. Paut pE CasTrRO’s dismissal 
of a literary view of Mr. Andrew Lang— 
given, not because, as is assumed without 
evidence, he had been “ pressed”? by me 
with a blunt inquiry, but after careful 
consideration of all the relevant facts—as “‘ a 
mere opinion, unbuttressed by any stated 
reasons,’ should pass without protest. 
This kind of criticism lends itself to obvious 
retort, for where are Mr. DE CasTRo’s 
against the Fielding author- 
ship? He holds that “it should not be 
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overlooked that Swift, who disliked Burnet, 
and Defoe (although at that date, I believe, 
actually in prison) were both alive.” But 
no one acquainted with Defoe’s literary 
style and habits of thought would believe 
him the author of the Mist articles, while 
Swift, at the moment of their publication, 
within a very short period of Wild’s execu- 
tion, was in Ireland, flushed with his recent 
triumph with the‘ Drapier’s Letters.’ It was 
not, indeed, until March, 1726, nearly a 
vear after the articles appeared, that he set 
out once more for London, after an absence 
of twelve years, a fact I had submitted, 
among others, to Mr. Lang before he gave 
the opinion I previously quoted. 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Jonas Hanway, 1712-1786, TRAVELLER 
AND PHILANTHROPIST (12 S. iii. 129).—Mr. 
W. W. Skeat in his pleasant little book 
“The Past at our Doors’ (1911) says Han- 
way introduced the umbrella 
*‘on his return from Persia about 1750, some 
thirty years before it was generally adopted. Some 
kind of umbrella was, however, occasionally used 
by ladies at least so far back as 1709; and a fact 
not generally known is that from about the year 
1717 onwards, a ‘ parish’ umbrella, resembling 
the more recent ‘family’ umbrella of the nine- 
teenth century, was used by the priest at open-air 
funerals, as the church accounts of many places 
testify. In 1752 General Wolfe (at that time 
lieutenant-colonel) wrote from Paris that people 
‘there used umbrellas in hot weather to defend 
them from the sun, and something of the same 
kind to save them from snow and rain.’ ” 

Mr. Skeat then proceeds to mention the 
“‘royal’’ umbrellas used in the Far East 
and in Africa, that carried over the Doge 
of Venice, the fan held before the Pharaoh, 
and a curious umbrella represented in an 

lo-Saxon MS. 

t is recorded that Byron’s tutor, Henry 
J. T. Drury (‘ D.N.B., xvi. 56), assistant- 
master at Harrow School 1801-41, had a 
great objection to the harmless, necessary 
umbrella—considering it a mark of effemi- 
nacy. On one occasion, meeting one of 
his pupils armed with the offending object, 
he seized the weapon and broke it across 
his knee. Times have changed. 

A. R. 


I do not know the exact date when 
umbrellas were introduced, but it must 
have been during the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Tom Coryate, in his 
‘ Crudities,’ mentions umbrellas with rise 

-in reference to his visit to Cremona in June, 
1608. He says :— 

“ Here I will mention—although it may seem 

frivolous, yet will be a novelty—that many do 


earry a thing which they call in the Italian. 
tongue umbrellaes. These are made of some- 
thing answerable to the form of a little canopy, 
and hooped inside with divers little wooden hoops,. 
that extend the umbrella in a pretty large com- 
pass. They are used especially by horsemen, 
thug —— the end of the handle to one of their 


J. Foster 


“Ront” (12 S. iii. 167).—I question. 
whether this word is intended to denote pigs 
in the lines quoted. The reference is, [ 
think, to cattle of a small breed, especially 
those from the highlands of Scotland, and 
from Wales. See the ‘E.D.D., vol. v. 
p. 190. A. C. C. 


CHURCHILL'S GRAVE (12 8. ii. 495 ; iii. 39). 
—I am grateful to Masor G. Yarrow 
Baxpock for so kindly furnishing a copy of 
the inscription on the mural monument to 
Churchill in St. Mary’s Church, Dover. 
I should, however, very much like to know 
whether there is still any memorial over his 
grave in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, 
Dover. I find that at 1 8. x. 378 a corre 
spondent makes the following explicit state- 
ment :— 

‘* His |Churchill’s] remains were brought over 
{from Boulogne] and interred, not in St. Mary’s, 
but in St. Martin’s Churchyard, a small deserted 
cemetery in an obscure lane behind the market. 
By climbing over a wall at the back of St. Martin’s 
Academy, I found the real tomb, with this in- 
seription 


1764. 
Here lie the remains of the celebrated 
C. CHURCHILI.. 
‘Life to the last enjoyed, here 
Churchill lies.’ [Candidate.]’” 

In the same note, reference is made to 
the memorial to Churchill in St. Mary’s 
Church, but strange to say the only part 
of the inscription given is a line which might 
well be a missing eighth line from Mason 
Batpock’s copy. I quote the paragraph 
as follows :— 

“There is a monument to the poet here in 
St. Mary’s Church (not churchyard); but this 
is only a cenotaph, although not so stated in 
the inscription. It contains a very exaggerated 
panegyric of him in fourteen verses [sic] (not 
however a sonnet), which is anything but lucid 
in its grammar, and therefore I will not transcribe 
it. In it he is called the ‘Great high priest of 


(all the Nine’; which is rather an unfortunate 


expression applied to Churchill,—for he was a 
clergyman and gave up his gown, and became 
a most decided layman; and as such went on & 
visit to the celebrated Wilkes, then living in 
retirement at Boulogne, where he died.” 

At 8S. i, 289 appeared a reproduction of 
a paragraph from The Daily Graphic of 
Jan. 9, 1892, referring to Churchill’s grave 
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in St. Martin’s Burial-Ground. The writer 
quotes the following lines from ‘ The Can- 
didate ’ :— 

e poor sprig of bay around my head 
Seas winilet I live, and point me out when dead, 
Let it—-may Heaven indulgent grant this 

prayer— 

Be planted on my grave, nor wither there ; 
And, when on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams through the churchyard while his dinner’s 


drest, 

Let it uphold this comment to his eyes, — 
Life to the last enjoyed—here Churchill lies. 
He then proceeds :— 

“ Some pious friend saw that part of Churchill’s 
wish was gratified, and the last line is still to be 
read on the stone. It remained for a gentleman 
passing through Dover this week to fulfil the 
other part of the poet’s prayer, and, with the 
assistance of the sexton of the cemetery, he 
planted a bay tree on the grave ; and so, nearly 
a century and a half after it was uttered, the 
poet’s simple wish was carried out.” 

Will some kind reader resident at or 
passing through Dover say if the inscrip- 
tion is still readable, and if the bay tree 
still flourishes ? Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Heart in Hanp (12 S. iii. 31).—Is not 
this one of the few traces left in the popular 
imagination of pre-Reformation symbols ? 
It stands for Divine Love. St. Theresa is 
one of the saints so depicted, a cross and lily 
in one hand and a heart in the other. 

Susanna CORNER. 

Wellington School, Somerset. 


POWDERED GLASS (12 S. i. 169, 297, 335). 
—A poisoner testified in New York City, 
in the spring of 1916, that he first tried 
ground glass; finely powdered glass, how- 
ever, is harmless (see ‘The Traumatic 
Causation of Appendicitis,’ by S. G. Shat- 
tock, in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, Londen, 1915-16, ix., Patho- 
logical Section, at pp. 26-7, July, 1916), 
confirming the experiments of about a 
century ago, cited at 12 8. i. 335. This 
conclusion has a present and popular 
interest, in that it shows the needlessness 
of the fear of enamelled ware for the kitchen, 
and of stone-ground flour. These last have 
been held to be causes of appendicitis, a 
disease of which the folk-lore should be 
written. The especial advantage of such 
@ research is that its terminus @ quo can be 
accurately placed and dated, the vogue of 
appendicitis starting with a publication by 
a Boston man in 1886. Since then there 
has grown up a mass of popular “ know- 
ledge”? which contrasts sharply with that 


for instance, see preface to ‘ Appendicitis,” 
by T. W. Harmer, in The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Feb. 1, 1917, clxxvi. 
165-70: “the greater the experience, the 
larger the perplexities and mistakes.” 
ROcCKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


CLINTON Maunp OF MERTON COLLEGE 
(12 S. iii. 149).—Pleb. Pembroke College, 
matric. Sept. 22, 1647, aged 17 (sometime: 
of Trinity College, Dublin); B.A. April 28, 
1649 ; fellow Merton College, 1649, by the- 
Parliamentary visitors ; M.A. Nov. 18, 1652; 
incorporated at Cambridge, 1655; Vicar of 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, 1659; born. 
in co. Fermanagh of Oxfordshire parents ; 
died in college of fever, Dec. 4, 1660, buried 
in the quire against his stall, Dec. 6; will 
at Oxford proved Dec. 10. 

See ‘Athen.,’ i. p. xvii; Gutch, i. app. 209 ; 
Brodrick’s ‘Merton College,’ 291; and 
Burrows’s ‘ Register of the Visitors of the- 
University, 1647-58,’ p. 524. 

Arms—Az., on a bend arg., between two 
eagles displayed or, three mascles of the- 
field. A. R. BAyLey. 


Aotes on Books. 


Outlines of Medieval History. By C. W. Previté 
a (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

It is in itself something of a feat to have con- 

structed a history of Medieval Europe, from 

395 to 1492, within the space of some 560 pages 

of a crown octavo volume. To have so handled 

this huge and various mass of material that it 
presents clear sequences of cause and effect; 
carries in fair proportion and not inadequately 
the sense of movement, vitality, the action of 
strong personalities, the development of peoples ; 
makes a readable if necessarily close narrative, . 
and re-interprets in some degree and connects 
together familiar events according to the modern 
reading of history—this is an achievement upon 
which some large measure of congratulation 
is due. We cannot recall any compendium, 
equally comprehensive, in which the selection, 
the emphasis, and the depth of working have 
been, on the whole, more happily hit off. The 
writer explains that he has been guided in his 
choice of matter to be dwelt upon rather by 
the far-off results of events than by their éclat 
at the time; and his principle has well justified 
itself. Whether for the general reader, who: 
wants to make acquaintance with the spirit of 
the Middle Ages as well as their external 
history, and to survey the contributions to 
the whole of several centuries and kingdoms 
and _ institutions, or for the student of earlier 
or later history, who requires a sound but 
not too highly detailed knowledge of the 

Middle Ages to complete his equipment, this 

book is worth solid study. It should be the 


of the surgeons most experienced therein ; 


more easily mastered in that much of it is 
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attractively done. In a few brief sentences it 
contrives sometimes to be more illuminating and 
suggestive than are many more expansive works. 
To take one example, we thought the debt to 
Byzantine civilization of the Moslem civilization 
of Spain—a matter which is not always in text- 
books made sufficiently clear—well sketched 
out and emphasized. 

Two things we should like to see added in 
a later edition. Such a work as this is not de- 
signed for advanced students of these centuries, 
and beginners may well claim the undoubted 
help of lists and tables—dynastic, chronological, 
and so on. Yet, again, we should like to see 
some mention of the sources whence this history 
is drawn. We do not mean a bibliography of 
editions or relatively modern historical works, 
but strictly a list of original authorities, that is 
the greater and better known of them. This 
also can hardly be considered superfluous for 
those readers to whom an outline is of real value. 


The Ascent of Olympus. By Rendel Harris. 
(Manchester University Press ; London, Long- 
mans & Co., 5s. net.) 

‘Tus is a reprint of four lectures, on the origin 

respectively of four Greek gods, delivered in the 

John Rylands Library, Manchester, during 

1915 and 1916. With two of them, those on 

Artemis and Aphrodite, we have already dealt 

in our columns. The first two, on Dionysus and 

Apollo, possess the same qualities which we 

noticed in the others: the pleasant abundance 

of rather out-of-the-way material affording 
illustration, the ingenuity of the theory, the 
slenderness of the evidence adduced, when we 
are asked to take what is good illustration as 
substantial evidence, and the want of common 
sense, of reference to human nature and common 
human experience. The first lecture, however, 
the interpretation of Dionysus as the ivy, is, in 
some ee on a different footing from the rest. 
We should join issue with Dr. Rendel Harris on 
several points ; but the main idea of it seems to 
us fairly sound, and the connexion between the 
oak and the ivy, with the communication of 
power from one to the other, is illuminatingly 
worked out. We should like to hear what exactly 
is the value Dr. Rendel Harris sets upon Ovid 
exponent—other than literary—of primitive 


JOTTINGS FROM CATALOGUES, 


Mr. Francis Epwakps’s Catalogue for March 
{No. 372) is devoted to Napoleon I. and the Na 
leonic Wars. It includes rare books, autographs, 
and engravings, besides a few miscellaneous items, 
and will repay attention on the part of the students 
of the subject. 

Among Memoirs of Napoleon we noticed those b 
Mme. Junot (Duchesse d’Abrantes) in Bentley's 
library edition of the translation (1883), 5/.; and 
Las Cases’s ‘Journal ’ of the life of Napoleon at St. 
Helena in 4 vols. 8vo (1823), 5/. There are several good 
+ Lives’ of Napoleon: we may mention Arnault’s in 
an édition de luxe of 1822-6, 12/.: and Combe’s 
humorous “ Life of Napoleon : a Hudibrastic Poem 
in 15 cantos, by Doctor Syntax,” with 30 coloured 
plates by George Cruikshank (1817), 187. An item 
of great interest is an extra-illustrated copy of 
Messrs. Wheeler and Broadley’s ‘ Napoleon and the 


Invasion of England,’ which was brought out in 
two volumes in 1908. This was Mr. Broadley’s own 
copy, and has been extended by him to four volumes 
by the insertion of rare material of all sorts—auto- 
graphs, portraits, caricatures, broadsides, and other 
good things—and is here offered for 1300. 
Pictures form an interesting feature of the 
Catalogue. Thus there are 36 original drawings 
by Capt. George Jones illustrating the battles of 
Quatre-bras, Ligny, and Waterloo, together with a 
set of the etchings done from them by S. Mitan in 
1817, 28/.; there is a portrait in oils by Viger of 
Queen Hortense, 25 in. x 20 in., signed and in a gold 
frame, 50/.; and there are no fewer than forty- 
youthfu y Turner after Masquerier is re- 
produced on the cover; Mr. q wh 
is a proof before all letters, and its 
L’Eveque’s of the Britis 
Portugal ’ is also he 
oe missing, and including some 
6/.—as is Landmann’s ‘ Historical, Military, and 
Picturesque Observations on Portugal’ (1818), 127. 
Modern work on Napoleon is well re chee and 
the collection includes several books which be- 
longed to the Emperor’s library. 


Mr. P. M. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells, in his 
Catalogue No. 113, describes very fully, and with 
notes sometimes corrective of statements which 
have hitherto been generally received, 166 items 
arranged under the heading ‘ Rare and Interesting 
Books.’ They include works in English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, from the Venetian ‘ Legenda 
Aurea’ of 1478 (Arnoldus) to scarce books of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, About 
a dozen interesting illustrations are supplied, and 
the catalogue is certainly, alike for its contents 
and for their handling, among those best worth 
keeping for reference. 


We marked several attractive items in the Cata- 
logue of Engravings (No. 245) sent to us the other 
day by Messrs. James Rimell & Son. Readers 
who have been interested in our recent corre- 
grag on the bibliography of Temple Bar may 
like to_know where to find a coloured print of 
Queen Victoria passing through Temple Bar on her 
way to the Guildhall, Nov. 9, 1837 (T. Helme), 
21, 2s. This is but one in a large collection bot 
of single drawings or ae and of series of 
London views; and the descriptions in the Cata- 
logue are by no means confined to London. 
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Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CorRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ‘’—Adver- 

ishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chan 
Lane, E.C.4. ‘ 
PREBENDARY 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS march). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.O., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO., 
17 Beaufort Road, Birmingham. 


DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS. 
Speciality—FIRST EDITIONS. 


No. OF CHOICE COPIES 

Illustrated Works, will free, to 
any address on receipt of post ca 


BOOKS BOUGHT., 


Rare Books sought for and reported free of any 
expense to customers. 


REGINALD ATKINSON, 


97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


RARE AND FINE BOOKS—MANUSCRIPTS— 
AUTOGRAPHS—PRINTS—DRAWINGS. 


Americana, Art, 
an ‘0 re, To y an 
ogy 


Drama, Incunabula and Early treed 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 396. 


Works in General Literature recently purchased 

from — Libraries: arranged under various 

heads : and Climbing, Education, Eco- 

nomics and Social English Literature 

nch, German, Italian, Language, 

application. 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will be submitted with pleasure by J. EDWARD 

FRANCIS, The Atheneum Press, who has a wide 

experience in this branch of Printing. 

11 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 

Telegrams: Evxovusos, Loxpor. ‘Telephone 2120 Cewrrat. 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS. or Deeds free on 
application. 
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THE JOURNAL OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The Contents of the March Issue 
include 
The Conflict of Ideals 
Prospects in English Literature 
The Nature of “ Shell-Shock ” 
Short Story: ‘The Mothers’ 
Industrial Reconstruction: An Employer’s View 
Reviews 


Scholastic Appointments, etc. 


Monthly, 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s., post free. 
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‘THE ATHEN/ZEUM’ OFFICE, 
Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 
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